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LAKE GEORGE, 


This beautiful sheet of water must be classed among 
our smaller lakes, being only a mile wide near its head, 
and rarely exceeding two miles through its length 
of thirty-six. But though inconsiderable in magnitude 
when compared with our inland oceans, Erie x Ootaite, 


Lake George combines in an unrivalled degree all the 
elements of beauty. It abounds with such varieties of 
scenery, that the slightest change in the position of the 


beholder, the most trifling variatiegsin the accompani- 
ments of light and shadow is frequently sufficient’ to 
develope charms unseen and opie before, and 
indeed, with its crystal watets its diamond islands, 
its majestic mountains and its vast old forests, its em- 
battled ruins consecrated by the blood of our fathers 
and its hundred legends in which their deeds have been 
embalmed, it presents attractions to the traveller such 
as few other places in our country possess. We' ha 
seen it in every variety of circumstance and alway 
found it beautiful. In calm or storm, by daylight or 
moonlight, its beauty may vary but it is still beautiful. 
No where else have we seen the Sun rise with so much 
magnificence. The lake is soclosqly environed by lofty 
mountains that the surrounding woild is arrayed in light 
long before the sun has acquired sufficient elevation to 
overtop the barrier they form, and then, the effect 
duced by his sudden appearance is truly superb. 
mense masses of vapour are seen — ing like a curtain 
from the water, and slowly rolling up the sides of the 
hills, when the Sun, like a flood of abating gold, burst- 
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ing over the mountain barrier and pouring a torrent of 
light into the obscure area below, in an instant, as by 
enchantment, covers with dazzling splendor eyery point 
in the unrivalled landscape. | 

The water of Lake George 1s of crystal purity, so 
clear and bright that the bottom may be seen at almost 
any depth; and anglers in pursuit of the fine spotted 
trout with which it abounds, can select their fish, even 
where the water is twenty-five feet deep, by bringing 
the hook near the mouth of the fish which they prefer. 

The French, who first visited the country, regarded 
this unusual transparency with superstitious reverence, 
and deeming so pure an element peculiarly fitted for the 
ceremonies of their religion, they employed it for sa- 
cramental purposes, and gave the lake the name of the 
“Lake of the Sacrament.” The English, subsequent- 
ly named it after their Patron Saint. The islands of 

ke George add much to the beanty of its scenery: 
They are very numerous, and of every variety of size 
and form. ‘Their exact number is not known, but the 
inhabitants say there is one for every day in the year. 
These islands abound with crystals which are not sur- 
passed by any in the world for brilliancy and perfection 
of form. The come people who collect the crystals 
to sell to travellers them diamonds, and one of the 
islands which has been particularly famous for affording 
them is generally known as the “ Diamond Island.” 

Lake George, peaceful.and calm as its ordinary ap- 
pearance is, and shut out as it seems to be by its 
mountain barriers from the angry passions of the world, 
holds a conspicuous place in the annals of American war. 
Where the village of Caldwell now stands, the Marquis 
of Montcalm’s army was entrenched at the siege .of 
Fort William Henry in 1757, and some matks of his 
entrenchments are still visible. The remains of the 
Fort may still be seen, the walls, the outworks and the 
ditches can be distinctly traced, and the well that sup- 
plied the garrison is in useat this day. Fort George 
is in better repair. Its circular massive walls of stone 
are still twenty feet high, and in tolerably good pre 
servation. 

August 1st, 1832. 
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CIROLE OF THE SCIENCES, WITH SUITABLE RE« 
FLECTIONS. 


COMETS. 


Comets are distinguished from the other celestial 
bodies, by their ruddy appearance, and by a long train 
of light, called the tail, which sometimes extends over 
a considerable portion of the heavens, and which is so 
transparent, that the stars may be seen through it. 
The tail is always directed to that part of the heavens 
which is opposite to the sun, and increases in size as it 
approaches him, and is again gradually diminished, as 
the comet flies off to the more distant regions of space. 
Their apparent magnitude is very different : sometimes 
they appear only of the bigness of the fixed stars; at 
other times they equal the diameter of Venus; and 
sometimes they have appeared nearly as large as the 
Moon. They traverse the heavens in all directions, 
and cross the orbits of the planets. When examined 
through a telescope, they appear to consist of a dark 
central nucleus, surrounded by a dense atmosphere, or 
mass of vapors. They have been ascertained to move 
in long narrow ellipses or ovals, around the sun; some 
of them, on their nearest approach to him, having been 
within a million of miles of his centre; and then fly 
off to a region several thousands of millions of miles 
distant. en near the sun, they move with. ama- 
zing velocity. ‘Bhe velocity of the comet which 
peared in 1680, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s . 
culation, was eight hundred and eighty thousand miles 
an hour. They appear to be bodies of no great density, 
and their size seldom exceeds that of the moon. The 
length of the tails of some comets has been estimated at 
fifty millions of miles. According to Dr. Herschel’s 
computations, the solid nucleus, or central part of the 
comet which appeared in 1811, was only 42S miles in 
diameter; but the real diameter of the head, or nebu- 
lous portion of the comet, he computed to be about 127 
thousand miles. The length of its tail he computed to 
be above one hundred millions of miles, and ite breadth 
nearly fifteen millions. It was nearest to the earth on 
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the 11th October, when its distance was 113 millions 
of miles. The number of comets which have occa- 
sionally been seen within the limits of our system 
since the commencement of the Christian era, is about 
4500, of which the paths or orbits of 9S have been cal- 
culated. 

As these bodies cross the paths of the planets in 
every direction, there isa possibility, that some of them 
might strike against the earth in their approach to the 
sun ; and, were this to happen, the consequences would 
be awful beyond description. But we may rest assured 
that that Almighty Being who at first launched them 
into existence, directs all their. motiens, however com- 
plicated ; and that the earth shall remain secure against 
all such concussions from celestial agents, till the 
poses of his moral government in this world shall be 
fully accomplished. What regiens these bodies visit, 
when they pass beyond the limits of our view ; upon 
what errands they are sent, when they again revisit the 
central parts of our system; what is the difference in 
their physical constitution, from that of the sun and 
planets ; and what important ends they are destined to 
accomplish, in the economy of the universe, are in- 
quiries which naturally arise in the mind, but which 
surpass the limited powers of the human understanding 
at present to determine, Of this, however, we may 
rest assured, that they were not created in vain; that 
they subserve purposes worthy of the infinite Creator ; 
bed that wherever he has exerted his power, there also 
_he manifests his wisdom and beneficence. 

Such is a general outline of the leading facts con- 
nected with that system of which we form a part. 
Though the energies of Divine Power had never 9 
exerted beyend the limits of this system, it would re- 
main an eternal monument of the wisdom and omni 
tence of its Author. Independent of the Sun, which 
3s like a vast universe in itself, and of the numerous 
eomets which are continually traversing its distant re- 
gions, it contains a mass of materia] existence, ar- 
ranged in the most beautiful order, two thousand five 
hundred times larger than our globe. From late ob- 
servations, there is the strongest reason to otnichile 
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that the sun, along with all this vast assemblage of 
bodies, is carried through the regions of the universe, 
towards some distant point of space, or around some 
wide circumference, at the rate of more than sixty thou- 
sand miles an hour; and if so, itis highly probable, if 
not absolutely certain, that we shall never again occupy 
that portion of absolute space, through which we are 
this moment passing, during all the succeeding ages of 
eternity. 

Such a glorious system must have been brought into 
existence, to subserve purposes worthy of the Infinite 
Wisdom and Benevolence of the Creator. .To sup- 
pose that the distant globes of which it is composed, 
with their magnificent apparatus of Rings-‘and Moons, 
were created merely for the purpose of affording a few 
astronomers, in these latter times, a peep of them 
through their glasses, would be inconsistent with every 
principle of reason; and would be charging Him who 
is the source of Wisdom, with conduct which we 
would pronounce to be folly in the sons of men. 
Since it appears so far as our observation extends, that 
matter exists solely for the sake of sensitive and intel- 
ligent beings, and that the Creator made nothing in 
vain; it is a conclusion to which we are necessarily led 
that the planetary globes are inhabited by various or- 
ders of intellectual beings, who participate in the boun- 
ty, and celebrate the glory of their Creator. 

When this idea is taken into consideration, it gives a 
strikiag emphasis to such sublime declarations of the 
Sacred Volume as these :—“ All nations before himate 
as nothing—He sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and 
the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers—The na- 
tions are asthe drop of a bucket—All the inhabitants of 
the world are reputed as nothing in his sight; and he 
doth according to his will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth—Thou hast made 
heaven, and the heaven of heavens, with all their host ; 
and thou preservest them all, and the host of heaven 
worshippeth thee—When I consider thy heavens, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him!” If the race of. 
Adam were the principal intelligences in the universe 
of God, such passages would be stripped of all their 
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sublimity, would degenerate into mere hyperboles, and 
be almost without meaning. If man were the only 
rational being who inhabited the MATERIAL WoRLD, as 
some arrogantly imagine, it would be no wonder at all, 
that God should be “ mindful of him;” nor could “ all 
the inhabitants of this world,” with any propriety, be 
compared to “a drop of a bucket,” and be “ reputed as 
nothing in his sight.”—Such declarations would be 
contrary to fact, if this supposition were admitted ; for 
it assumes, that man holds the principal station in the 
visible universe. The expressions—* The heavens, the 
heaven of heavens,” and “ the host of heaven worship- 
ping God,” would also, on this supposition, degenerate 
into something approaching to mere inanity. These 
expressions, if they signify any thing that is worthy of 
an Inspired Teacher to communicate, evidently imply, 
that the universe is vast and extensive, beyond the 
range of human comprehension—that it is peopled with 
myriads of inhabitants—that these inhabitants are pos- 
sessed of intellectual natures, capable of appreciating 
the perfections of their Creator—and that they pay him 
a tribute of rational adoration. “The host of heaven 
worshippeth thee.” So that the language of Scripture 
is not only consistent with the doctrine of a pluralit 
of worlds, but evidently supposes their existence to all 
the extent to which the discoveries of modern science 
can carry us. However vast the universe now appears 
—however numerous the worlds and systems of worlds, 
which may exist within its boundless range—the lan- 
guage of Scripture is sufficiently comprehensive and 
sublime, to express all the emotions which naturally 
arise in the mind, when contemplating its structure—a 
characteristic which will apply to no other book, or pre- 
tended revelation. And ois consideration shows, not 
only the harmony which subsists between the discoveries 
of Revelation and the discoveries of Science, but also 
forms, by itself a strong presumptive evidence, that the 
Records of the Bible are authentic.and divine. 

Vast as the Solar System, we have now been con- 
templating, may agpest, it is but a mere point in the 
map of creation. o a spectator placed in one of the 








stars of the seventh magnitude, not only the glories of 
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this world, and the more resplendent scenes of the pla- 
net Saturn, but even the sun himself would entirely dis- 
appear, asif he were blotted out of existence. “ Were 
the sun,” says Mr. Addison, “ which enlightens this 
part of the creation, with all the host of the planetary 
worlds that move about him, utterly extinguished and 
annihilated, they would not be missed by an eye that 
could take in the whole compass of nature, more than 
a grain of sand upon the sea shore. The space they 
possess is so exceedingly little, in comparison of the 
whole, that it would scarce make a blank in creation.” 








HISTORICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HOLY LAND—No. VI 


MOUNTAINS. 


Palestine is a mountainous country, especially that 
part of it which is situated between the Mediterranean 
or Great Sea and the river Jordan. The principal 
Mountarns, not already mentioned, are those of Le- 
banon, Carmel, Tabor, the mountains of Israel and of 
Gilead. 

1. Lebanon, by the Greeks and Latins termed Liba- 
nus, is a long chain of lime-stone mountains, ex- 
tending from the neighbourhood of Sidon on the west 
to the vicinity of Damascus eastward, and formin 
the extreme northern boundary of the Holy Land. i 
is divided into two principal ridges or ranges parallel 
to each other, the most westerly of which is known by 
the name of Libanus, and the opposite or eastern ridge 
by the appellation of Anti-Libanus. These mountains 
may be seen from a very considerable distance ; and it 
rarely happens that some part or other of them is not 
covered with snow throughout the year. They are by 
' no means barren, but are almost all well cultivated and 
well peopled: their summits are, in many parts, level, 
and form extensive plains, in which are sown corn and 
all kinds of pulse. They are watered by numerous 
springs, rivulets, and streams of excellent water, which 
diffuse on all sides freshness and fertility, even in the 
most elevated regions, To these Solomon has a beau- 
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tiful allusion. (Song iv. 15.) Lebanon was anciently 
celebrated for its stately cedars, which are now less nu- 
merous than in former times: they grow among the 
snow near the highest part of the mountain, and are 
remarkable, as well for their age and size, as for the 
frequent allusions made to them in the Scriptures, 

(See 1 Kings iv. 33. Psal. lxxx. 10. and xcii. 12, &c. 
&c.) 

’ Anti-Libanus or Anti-Lebanon is the more lofty 
ridge of the two, and its summit is clad with almost 
perpetual snow, which was carried to the neigbouring 
towns for the purpose of cooling liquors (Prov. xxv. 13. 
and perhaps Jer. xviii. 14.); a practice which has ob- 
tained in the east to the present day. 

2. Mounr Carmet is a range of hills, about 1500 
feet in height, and extending six or eight miles, nearly 


north and south. It is situated about ten miles to the, 


south of Acre or Ptolemais, on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Its summits abound with oaks and 
other trees ; and, among brambles, wild vines and olive 
trees are still to be found. On the side next the sea is 
a cave, to which some commentators have supposed 
that the prophet Elijah desired Ahab to bring Baal’s 
prophets, when celestial fire descended on his sacrifice. 
(1 Kings xviii. 19—40.) There was another mount 
Carmel, with a city of the same name, situated in the 
tribe of Judah, and mentioned in Joshua xv. 55. 1 Sam, 
xxv. 2. and 2 Sam. iii. 3. 

3. Tasor or THasor is a mountain of a conical 
form, entirely detached from any neighbouring moun- 
tain, and stands on one side of the great plain of Es- 
draelon: it is entirely covered with green oaks, and 
other trees, shrubs, and odoriferous plants. The pros- 
pects from this mountain are singularly delightful and 
extensive ; and on its eastern side there is a small 
height, which by ancient tradition js supposed to have 
been the scene of our Lord’s transfiguration. (Matt. 
xvii. 1—8. Mark ix. 2—9.) 

4. The Mountarns or Israkt, also called the moun- 
tains of Ephraim, were situated in the very centre of 
the Holy Land, and opposite to the Mounrains or Jvu- 
nau. The soil of both is fertile, excepting those ridges 
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of the mountains of Israel which look towards the re- 
gion of the Jordan, and which are both rugged and dif- 
ficult of ascent, and also with the exception of the 
chain extending from the Mount of Olives near Jerusa- 
lem to the plain of Jericho, which has always afforded 
lurking places to robbers. (Luke x. 30.) The most ele- 
vated summit of this ridge, which appears to be the 
same that was anciently called the rock of Rimmon 
(Judg. xx. 45. 47.), is at present known by the name of 
Quarantania, and is supposed to have been the scene 
of our Saviour’s temptation. (Matt. iv. 8.) It is de- 
scribed by Maundrel as situated in a mountainous de- 
sert, and being a most miserably dry and barren place, 
ecnsisting of high rocky mountains, torn and disordered 
as if the earth had here suffered some great convul- 
sion. The mountains oF Esau (sometimes written 
Gebal) and Genizim (Deut. xi. 29. xxvii. 4. 12, 
Josh. viii. 30—35.) are situated, the former to the north, 
and the latter to the south of Sichem or Napolose, 
whose streets run parallel to the latter mountain, which 
overlooks the town. In the mountains of Judah there 
are numerous caves, some of a considerable size: the 
most remarkable of these is the cave of Adullam, 
mentioned in 1 Sam. xxii. 1, 2. 

5. The Mountains or Giteap are situated beyond 
the Jordan, and extend from Hermon southward to 
Arzbia Petrea. The nor.hern part of them, known by 
the name of Bashan, was celebrated for its stately oaks 
and numerous herds of cattle pastured there, to which 
there are many allusions in the Scriptures. (See among 
other passages, Deut. xxxii. 14. Psal. xxii. 12. and 
Ixviii. 15. Isa ii. 13. Ezek. xxxix. 18. Amos iv. 1.) 
The middle part, in a stricter sense, was termed Gilead ; 
and in the southern part, beyond Jordan, were the 
Mountains of Abarim, the northern limits of the terri- 
tory of Moab, which are conjectured to have derived 
their name from the passes between the hills of which © 
they were formed. The most eminent among these 
are- Pisgah and Nebo, which form.a continued chain, 
and command a view of the whole land of Canaan 
(Deut. iii. 27. xxxii. 48—60. xxxiv. 1, 2, 3.) From 
Mount Neto, Moses surveyed the promised land, be- 
fore he was gathered to. his people. _ Numb. xxvii, 12, 
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13.) The Hebrews frequently give the epithet of ever- 
lasting to their mountains, because they are as old 
as the earth itself. See, among other instances, Gen. 
xlix. 26. and Deut. xxxiai. 15. 

The mountains of Palestine were anciently places 
of refuge tothe inhabitants when defeated in war (Gen. 
xiv. 10.) ; and modern travellers assure us that they 
are still resorted to for the purpose of shelter. The 
rocky summits found on many of them appear to have 
been not unfrequently employed as altars, on which sa- 
crifices were offered to Jehovah (Judg. vi. 19—21. and 
xiii. 156—20.) ; although they were afterwards convert- 
ed into places for idol worship, for which the prophets 
Isaiah (lvii. 7.) and Ezekiel (xviii. 6.) severely reprove 
their degenerate countrymen. And as many of the 
mountains of Palestine were situated in desert places, 
the shadow they project has furnished the prophet 
Isaiah with a pleasing image of the security, that shall 
be enjoyed under the kingdom of Messiah. (xxxii. 2.) 








TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.—No. Ill. 


CASTLE AND PORT OF SEYDA, THE ANCIENT SIDON. 


The present town of Seyda extends along the sea 
shore for a space cf less than a mile in length, and is 


not more than half a mile in its general breadth from 
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the water to its inner border; standing on a gradually 
ascending slope, from the sea to the more elevated 
ground behind, its appearance from without is more 
pleasing than many other towns of a better description 
yn their interior. ‘Towards the sea-side an old castle, 
said to have been built by the crusaders of France, and 
the ruins of another, running out at the extremity of 
a ledge of rocks, with arches, i es the harbour 
a picturesque appearance, particularly when a few of 
the antidotes of the coast are seen behind this ledge, 
where they usually anchor for shelter, if bound to some 
other port, or for convenience while discharging and 
taking in their cargoes here. 

The buildings of Seyda are not at all superior to the 
common order of Mahommedan edifices in the modern 
towns of Syria; the streets are extremely narrow, the 
mosques mean, the caravansaries small and incom- 
. modious, and the bazaars few and badly furnished with 
even the necessaries in general request. The inhabit- 
ants are variously estimated, at from 5,000 to 1v,000; 
perhaps the true number would be found to be between 
7,000 and 8,000. The great majority of these are 
Mahommedans, the Christians not exceeding 1,000, and 
the Jews less than 500.—Buckingham’s Travels among 
the Arab Tribes. 
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VIENNA. 


Vienna, the capital of Austria and of the whole 
German empire, is one of the most interesting cities in 
Europe. It is worthy of notice on its own account, 
and its name is associated with some of the most stir- 
ring incidents in history. This splendid city, which 
with its numerous suburbs, contains three hundred 
thousand inhabitants derives its name from the insig- 
nificant stream which passes through it, for strictly 
spealcing, it does not, as is commonly said, stand upon 
the Danube, but upon one of its smaller arms, the river 
itself being a mile to the northward and separated from 
the city by an extensive suburb and a large tract of 


ground planted with groves and laid out with gardens. 











The proper city is nearly circular in form and is about 
three miles in circumference. The style of building is 
not in general ornamental, but is massive and imposing, 
and the lofty houses rising to four and five stories on 
either side the narrow streets, have an air of sober and 
solid stateliness which when not degenerating into 
gloom, is perhaps the mcst becoming and appropriate 
style for the architecture of a large city. Some indi- 
vidual masses of building in the very centre of the city 
are as populous as moderate villages. One of these is 
peopled by more than twelve hundred inhabitants, and 
another belonging to Prince Esterhazy contains 150 
dwelling houses. Even the ordinary buildings are ge- 
nerally in the form of a square surrounding a court. 
The suburbs cover much more ground than the proper 
city, but they are not so densely inhabited ; and though 
they contain five sixths of the whole number of houses 
which form the Capital, yet from the larger size of the 
buildings in the proper city they do not contain so 
large a proportion of the inhabitants. A considerable 
part of the suburbs is occupied with gardens belonging 
to the nobility, many of whom, besides their houses in 
the city have palaces and picture galleries here. 
Vienna has some very noble public squares which are 
not, as in other cities, places of recreation but of busi- 
ness. “ They are not planted but they argexcellently 
paved; they are not gandy with palaces; but. they ae 
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surrounded by bustling shops and comfortable dwell- 
ings,” and are commonly adorned with public fountains. 
The Prater of Vienna is the finest public park in Eu- 
rope. It lies on the north of the city and occupies part 
of a broad and level tract which is formed into an 
island by the Danube and one of its branches. Part of 
this beautiful promenade is divided into shaded alleys 
by rows of magnificent horse-chesnuts, and here ever 

day may be seen long lines of glistering carriages wit 

crowds of attendant cavaliers galloping along in gay 
and gallant style, doing homage to the beauties they 
contain ; while in the more retired paths that wind 
through the denser parts of the wood, merry groups of 
the lower orders are wandering unconstrained, now by 
the brink of some pure rivulet, now along the banks 
of the magnificent Danube, in which these smaller 
streams are lost. But the Prater is not the only de- 
lightful place to which the Viennese love to resort. 
The fortifications, the same from which the Turks were 
twice obliged to retire, are now converted into promen- 
ades ; Napoleon’s legions having taught Vienna that they 
could no longer be depended on for the protection of her 
citizens. From the foot of the ramparts stretches out 
the glacis, an extensive level space which runs entirely 
round the city, except where its walls are washed by an 
arm of the Danube. - Part of the glacis has been laid 
out in gardens for the Imperial family and the rest is 
covered with shady groves which form the favorite re- 
sort of both sexes. After the repulse of the Turks by 
Sobieski in 1683 measures were adopted to obviate the 
necessity of destroying the suburbs in case of another 
siege, and with this view no houses, without the walls, 
were allowed to be built nearer to the glacis than 600 
yards, so that there is around the city a circular field of 
that breadth, which presents a very beautiful appear- 
ance. Beyond this the ground rises, and along the 
eminences stretch in splendid perspective the thirty 
four suburbs of Vienna, even these again being finally 
surrounded by a brick wall. The capital of Austria ex- 
hibits among its inhabitants a great diversity of charac- 
ter vs it contains representatives of all the heterogene- 
ous provinces of which the empire is composed, Here 
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ou see the joyous and happy Austrian, pleased with 
himself and inclined to please every body else, the proud 
and haughty Hungarian, the sensitive Bohemian, the 
reserved and dignified Pole, and the cautious and taci- 
turn Italian. There are in Vienna five theatres, and 
fifty seven churches, of which the Cathedral is by far | 
the most majestic. St Stephens church is remarkable 
for its beautiful tower which rises four hundred and 
fifty feet from the pavement and leans visibly from the 
perpendicular. This is said to have been first pro- 
duced by the bombardment of the Turks in 1683, and 
to have been increased by the cannonading, of the 
French during the late war. This church also con- 
tains the chapel of the Princess of Lichtenstein in 
which a long inscription informs the visiter that by a 
grant of his holiness Pope Pius VI. the soul of a Lich- 
tenstein shall be released from purgatory every time a 
mass is said at its altars. 

The Literary and other public institutions of Vienna 
are justly famous ; but our limits preclude our dwelling 
on them here, and compel us to remain satisfied 
with the imperfect sketch we have already given of the 
Capital City of the imperial house of Hapsburgh. 








YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


To the acquisition of extensive knowledge inces- 
sant application and industry are necessary. Nothing 
good or great has ever been achieved without them. 

e willing then to labor—be not satisfied with super- 
ficial attainments, but accustom yourselves to habits of 
accurate and thorough investigation. Explore the foun- 
dation and first principles of every science. It is ob- 
served by Locke, that “there are fundamental truths 
that lie at the bottom; the basis upon which a great 
many others rest, and in which they have their con- 
sistency: these are teeming truths, rich in store with 
which they furnish the mind, and like the lights of 
heaven, are not only beautiful and entertaining in - 
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themselves, but give light and evidence to other things 
that without them could not be seen or known.” 
These are the truths with which we should endeavor 
to enrich our minds. Be select in your reading ; be- 
come familiar with the writings of. the great master 
spirits of the world, who will enrich your minds with pro- 
found, enlarged, and exalted views, and who, while they 
form you to habits of just and noble thinking, will also 
teach you to cherish pure and generous feeling. 

If you would make these thorough acquisitions. you 
must guard against the immoderate indulgence of sen- 
sual pleasures and the seductions of evil companions. 
A life of dissipation and pleasure is death to superior ex- 
cellence. A body invigorated by habits of temperance 
and self denial, and a mind undisturbed by unholy pas- 
sions, serene and cheerful from conscious rectitude, are 
most powerful auxiliaries in the pursuit of science. 

It will be equally important for you to guard against 
self sufficiency and vanity. This temper is an ef- 
fectual barrier against high intellectual improvement. 
Frequently reflect on the small extent and the imper- 
fection of your attainments—on the vast regions of 
science that are as yet unexplored by you—on the hid- 
den stores of learning which are contained in the ten 
thousand books that you have never read or seen, or 
of which perhaps you have not even heard. Remem- 
ber, too, the lofty attainments that have been made by 
some profound scholars both of ancient and modern 
days. I would recommend to you, to read in early 
life a few well selected Biographies of men who were 
distinguished for their general knowledge. Read the 
lives of Demosthenes, of Cicero, of Erasmus, of New- 
ton, of Locke, of Hale, of Haller, of Doddridge, of 
Johnson, and other such accomplished and illustrious 
scholars. Observe the ardent attachment and intense 
industry with which they cultivated science, and the 
astonishing acquirements which they made ; their high 
valuation of time and careful improvement of it—Com- 
pare your own attainments and habits with theirs—not 
to repose in sluggish despondency, but to rouse your- 
selves from apathy and sloth toa noble emulation of : 
rising to an-equality with them. It was by no secret 
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magic that these mighty scholars attained to distine- 
tion and fame—it was by patient, persevering, untirin 
industry. If the eloquence of Demosthenes sh 
with its thunder the throne of Philip and ruled the 
fierce democracy of Athens—and if the vehement de- 
nunciations and powerful appeals of Cicero drove Cati- 
line from the Senate House, and made Cesar tremble, 
it was because by the private studies and profound 
meditations of the closet, their minds had been invi- 
gorated and expanded, and enriched and efmobled with 
diversified knowledge, lofty sentiment and generous 
feeling —If Newton, with a flight more adventurous 
than the eagle’s, soared to the very boundaries of cre- 
ation—if he explained the laws that govern the move- 
ments of the Universe and let in a new flood of light 
upon the world—it was ardent attachment to science— 
it was intense, patient, untiring industry, that gave to 
the pinions of his mind that vigor which elevated and 
sustained him at so lofty a height.—If Milton has shed 
over his epic pages a learning almost unrivalled, and 
has soared on the adventurous wings of his muse to 
scenes hidden from mortal eyes in the abysses of eter- 
nity and immensity, and sung in strains that almost ri- 
val the notes that Seraphs sing—it was because in his 
own nervous language, “ to devout prayer to that Eter- 
nal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge, and sends out his Seraphim with the hallowed 
fire of his Altar to touch and purify the lips of whom 
he pleases,” he added“ industrious and select reading, 
steady observation and insight into all seemly and ge- 
nerous arts and affairs.” If Locke and Reid and Stew- 
art have dispelled the darkness that for ages had set- 
tled on the human intelleet, and have freed the science 
of the mind from the intricacies and subtleties of the 
schools, it was not merely owing to the force of genius, 
but to deep, patient, and repeated meditation and study. 
—If Burke charmed listening Senates by the mascu- 
line strength and brilliancy of his thoughts—if Mans- 
field and our own Hamilton illumined the bar by the 
splendor of. their learning and their eloquence—if Hall 
and Chalmers proclaimed from the pulpit immortal 
truths in loftiest strains, it was not onty se they 
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ranked among the first scholars, but also among the 
most laborious men of their age.—Contemplate the 
character of these illustrious men, and if you can- 
not hope to rival—What am I saying? If you cannot 
hope to rival! Yes, imitate their industry, their eager 
love of learning, and the zeal with which they pursued 
it, and you may equal them. The field is before you ; 
cultivate it with diligence and you shall reap a rich 
harvest. Other Demosthenes and Ciceros will yet 
arise to control by their eloquence the fierce Demo- 
cracy—other Newtons will unfold the mysteries of cre- 
ation—other Miltons will sing in exalted verse—other 
Lockes and Reids and Stewarts will develope the 
powers of the mind—other Burkes will charm listen- 
ing Senates—other Mansfields and Hamiltons will 
illumine the bar, and other Halls and Chalmers will, 
with hallowed eloquence, dispense to listening crowds 
eternal truth. Few men are willing to submit to the 
incessant application and self-denial, and few possess 
that vehement passion for learning, which are necves- 
sary to attain to so lofty distinction. ‘They only aim to 
pass through life with ease and. pleasure, and though it 
would gratify them to be distinguished as scholars, they 
shrink from the toil which accompanies the attainment 
of scholarship. Do you have courage to take a loftier 
aim. Look high. Cultivate your intellectual powers 
—abstain from sensual indulgences—be willing to la- 
bor—persevere in all things—never be satisfied with 
what you have attained—think nothing done while an 
thing remains to be done, and sooner or later you will 
rank among the illustrious scholars and bright tumma- 
ries of the age. 











YOUNG LADIES’ GARLAND. 
FEMALE VIRTUES. 


Society, which requires of men, each according to 
what he has received, the various gifts which nature 
has distributed, seems to demand of woman a tribute 
nearly uniform. It is hers to be the comfort and orna- 
ment of the domestic habitation, f render herself be- 
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leved and useful, and scatter here and there the flowers 
of life under the feet of those who surround her. Itis 
hers to cheer, to bless, and to console; to brighten the 
hours of joy, sweeten the draught of pleasure, and aid 
in drinking the cup of pain. To her, the avenues of 
power and grandeur are shut ; but she can establish an 
empire of affection and confidence, of which she may 
be herself the centre; and enthroned in the hearts of 
those to whom her virtues have endeared her, it is hers 
to dispense those inestimable gifts, which increase the 
happiness and diminish the pains of life. 

Cast often by his duty into a tempest of cares and 
business, man 1s assailed by the passions of his nature 
which find, unhappily, a thousand ways to deprave him. 
Trained, from his infancy, to the bustle and activity of 
his business, he is drawn into a whirlpool of schemes, 
projects, and speculations; of hopes which are de- 
stroyed and renewed without cessation; and he pre- 
cipitates himself, rather than advances, towards the 
termination of his career, and attains, without perceiv- 
ing it, the passage to a more permanent state. He 
consumes his life in anxiety, he calculates its years 
with sorrow; and demands with bitterness, “ 
then, is the space which should separate childhood from 
dotage ?” . 

Devoted to occupations more peaceful, more sweet, 
more uniform, WoMAN can tranquilly number her da 
and signalize them by a thousand acts of virtue. 
truth, her virtues must be exercised in the shade, and in 
silence. Fame will not 1 a0 of them, nor will pos- 
terity regard them; but cherishes their remem- 
brance, for the great day of reward. Does she not re- 
semble those flowers, whose hues are brighter by the 
aid of a favorable obscurity, than when they are ex- 
posed to the rays of a burning sun? The hope of find- 
ing a diamond, may induce a man often to grovel in the 
dirt; but a woman can preserve unsullied, the border 
of her garment. 

Finally, to love all that is worthy, useful, good, and ~ 
virtuous, and to fly all that is opposed to it—és what so- 
ciety demands of woman. 
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SKETCHES OF FEMALE CHARANTER, 


LADY RUSSELL. 


The name of Lavy Racnet Russert deserves an 
honorable place in the calendar of those who by their 
virtues and talents, have adorned and illustrated the fe- 
male character. Belonging to one of the noblest fami- 
lies in Britain, passing a long series of years in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of all the dangerous gifts of 
rank and wealth, and happily requited affection ; then 
a lonely widow, the full cup of felicity suddenly dashed 
with a rude hand from her lips, the husband of her 
youth murdered on the scaffold, and his name vilified 
by the minions of tyranny ;—prosperity never’ spoiled 
the humility of her disposition, nor did bitter adversity 
ever wring from her a murmur against the wisdom or 
the justice of the most afflicting dispensations of the * 
providence of her Gop. This distinguished woman 
was the daughter of the Earl of South-hampton and 
the wife of the illustrious Lord William Russell, whose 
memory is so dear to every patriot as the martyr of li- 
berty and the fellow sufferer of Hampden and Sidney. 
To Lord Russell she was an object of the most devoted 
attachment which she nobly requited, adhering to him 
with alla woman’s constancy, through good report and 
through evil report, sharing with him the blessings of 
fortune and “ troops of friends,” and’ breasting by his side 
the torrent of persecution by which the close of his short 
but brilliant career was embittered. For sixteen years 
she enjoyed in his society as much of happiness as falls 
to the Jot of human nature ; when he was arrested for 
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a pretended participation in the “Ryz-Hovse Ptor,” 
she enlisted by her efforts some of the most distinguish- 
ed men in the Country im his favor; on his mock 
trial she assisted him im taking notes and making out 
his defence; and after he was executed in pursuance of 
a sentence of judicial murder, she devoted her exalted 
talents te the vindicating of his character. Her letter 
to King Charles the Second is a standing monument of 
her devotion to his memory ; it might have moved the 
heart of a stone, though it made no impression upon 
that of a voluptiary.—Lady Russell survived her hus- 
band many years. She was repeatedly solicited in 
marriage by the admirers of her virtues, but she chose 
to spend the remainder of her life in widowhood, seek- 
ing the alleviation of her sorrows in the education of 
her children, the society and correspondence of her nu- 
merous lite friends, and above all in the inestimable 
comforts of religion. Her letters, in which her talents 
served as the handmaids of her virtues, and portrayed her 
beautiful character in all its simplicity and purity, were 
collected long after her death and published. They fur- 
nish a model well worthy of imitation. Among hercor- 
respondents we find the names of Archbishop Tillotson, 
Bishop Burnet, Bishop Patrick, the Princess of Orange, 
the truly pious Dr. Fuswilliam, and many other per- 
sons equally distinguished for rank, talent, piety and 
learning. Some of the letters of these eminent indi- 
viduals are introduced into the volume with those of 
Lady Russell, and they uniformly bespeak the highest 
respect for her character. We might, perhaps usefully 
extend the present article by a few extracts from the 
letters we have named, but we must content ourselves 
with giving one entire, which was written to Dr. 
Fitzwilliam soon after her husband’s death, and which 
gives an admirable view of her truly amiable charac- 
ter. Lord Russell was brought to the scaffold on the 
21st of July 1683, and this letter is dated the 30th of 
September in the same year. 








To Dr. Fitzwilliam.—I need not tell you my good 
Doctor, how little capable I have been of such an ex 
ercise as this, You will soon find how unfit J am still 
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for it, since my yet disordered thoughts can offerme no 
other than i words as express the deepest sortows, 
confused as my yet amazed mind is. But such men as 
you, and particularly one so much my, friend, will I 
know bear with my weakness and compassionate my 
distress, as you have already done by your good | 
and excellent prayer. Iendeavor to make the bes 

use I can of both; but lam so evil and unworthy a 
creature that though I have desires yet I have'no die 
positions or worthiness towards receiving comfort. You 
that knew us both, and how we lived, must admit I 
have just cause to bewail my loss. I know it is com- 
mon with others to losea friend; but to have lived with 
such a one, it may be questioned how few can glory in 
the like happiness, so consequently lament the like loss. 
Who can but shrink at such a blow, till by the mighty 
aids of his holy spirit, we will let the gift of God whic 

he hath put into our hearts interpose? That reason 
which sets a measure to our souls in prosperity, will 
then suggest many things which we foeas seen and 
heard, to moderate us in such sad circumstances as 
mine. Butalas! my understanding is clouded, my faith 
weak, sense strong, and the devil busy to fill my 
thoughts with false notions, difficulties, and doubts; 
but this I hope to make a matter of humiliation, not 
sin. Lord, let me understand the reason of these dark 
and wounding providences, that I sink not under the 
discouragements of my own thoughts, I know I have 
deserved my punishment and I will be silent under it; 
but yet secretly my heart mourns, too sadly I fear, and 
cannot be comforted, because I have not the dear com- 
panion and sharer of all my joys and sorrows. I want 
him to talk with, to walk with, to eat and sleep with ; 
all these things are irksome to me now; the day un- - 
welcome, and the nights so too; all company and meals 
I would avoid, if it might be; yet all this-is, that I en- 
joy not the world in my own way; and this sure hin- 
ders my comfort: when I see my children before me, I 
remember the pleasure he took in them; thismakes my 
heart shrink, Can I regret his quitting a lesser good 
for a greater? O! if I did steadfastly believe, I could 
not be dejected ; for I. will, not injure. myself to say, 
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1 offer. my mind any inferior consolation to su ply 
this loss. No; I most willingly forsake this fis. — 
this vexatious, troublesome world, in which I have no 
other business, but to rid my soul from sin; secure b 
faith and a good conscience my eternal interests ; with 
gees and courage bear my eminent misfortunes, and 
t hereafter be above the smiles and frowns of it. 
And when I have done the remnant of the work a 
pointed me on earth, then joyfully wait for the heavenly 
perfection in God’s good time, when by his infinite mer- 
cy I may be accounted worthy to enter into the same 
shes of rest and repose where he is gone, for whom 
only I grieve. From that contemplation must come my 
best support. Good doctor, you will think, as you have 
reason, that I set no bounds, when I let myself loose 
to my complaints ; but I will release you, first fervently 
asking the continuance of your prayers for, 
Yous infinitely afflicted 
But very faithful servant. 











CABINET OF NATURE. 
THE GREAT KENTUCKY CAVERN. 
(Concluded from page 12.) 

From the course of his needle, the Doctor expected 
that this avenue would have led circuitously to the chief 
city ; but was much disappointed when he reached the 
extremity, at a few hundred yards distance from the 
fourth city. In retracing his steps, not having paid 
a due attention to mark the entrances of the different 
avenues, he was greatly bewildered, and once com- 

letely lost himself for nearly fifteen or twenty minutes. 

hus, faint. and wearied, he did not reach the chief 
area till ten at night; but was stil] determined to ex 
plore the cavern so long as his light should last. Having 
entered the fifth and last avenue from the chief area, 
and proceeded south-east about nine hundred yards, 
he. came to the fifth area, the arch of which covers up- 
wards of four acres of level ground, strewed with lime- 
stones, and having fire-beds of an uncommon size, sur 
rounded with brands of cane interspersed. Another 
ayenue On the opposite side, led to ine of still greater 
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capacity, the walls or sides of which were more perfect 
than any that had been noticed, running almost due 
south for nearly a mile and ahalf, and bemg very level 
and straight, with an elegant arch. While eo Dati 
was employed, at the extremity of this avenue, in 
sketching a plan of the cave, one of his guides, who 
had strayed to a distance, called on him to follow. 
Leaving the other guide, he was led to .a vertical pas- 
sage, which opened into a chamber at least 1800 feet 
in circumference, and the centreof the arch of which 
was 150 feet in height. 

It was past midnight when he entered this chamber of 
eternal darkness ; and when he reflected on the different 
avenues through which he had passed since he had 
penetrated the cave at eight in the morning, and now 
found himself burjed several miles in the dark recesses 
of this awful cavern—the grave, perhaps of thousands 
of human beings—he felt a shivering horror. The 
avenue, or passage, which led, from it was as large as 
any he had entered; and it is uncertain how far he 
might have travelled had his lights not failed him. 
All those who have any knowledge of this cave, he ob- 
serves, conjecture that Green River, a stream navi- 
gable several hundred miles, passes over three of its 
branches. 

After a lapse of nearly an hour, he descended by 
what is called the “ passage of the chimney,” and joined 
the other guide. ‘Thence returning to the chief area 
or city, where the lamps were trimmed for the last time, 
he entered the spacious avenue which led to the second 
hoppers. Here he met with various curiosities, such 
as spars, petrifactions, &c. ; and these he brought away 
together with a mummy which was found at the second 
hoppers. He reached the mouth of the cave about 
three in the morning, nearly exhausted with nineteen 
hours of constant fatigue. He nearly fainted on leav- 
ing it and on inhaling the vapid air of the atmosphere, 
after having so long breathed the pure air occasioned 
by the nitre of the cave. His. pulse beat stronger when 
withinside, but not so quick as when on the surface. 

Here the Doctor observes that he has hardly describ- 
ed half the cave, not having named the avenues between 
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its mouth and the second hoppers. This part of his 
narrative is of equal interest with what has been al- 
ready given. He states that there is a passage in the 
main avenue, upwards of nine hundred feet from the 
entrance, like that of a trap-door. By sliding aside a 
large flat stone, you can descend sixteen or eighteen 
feet in a very narrow defile, where the passage comes 
on a level, and winds about in such a manner, as to 
pass under the main passage without having any com- 
munication with it, at length opening into the main 
cave by two large passages just beyond the second ho 
ts. This is called the “ glauber-salt room,” from salts 
of that kind being found there. Next come the sick 
room, the bat room, ‘and the flint room, together with. 
a winding avenue, which, branching off at the second 
hoppers, runs west and south-west for more than two 
miles. It is called the “haunted chamber,” from the 
echo within: its arch is very beautifully incrusted with 
lime-stone spar; and in many places the columns of 
F oy are truly elegant, extending from the ceiling to 
e floor. 





ear the centre of this arch is a dome, ap- . 


ntly fifty feet high, hung in rich drapery, festooned 
in the most fanciful manner, for six or eight feet from 
the hangings, and in colors the most rich and brilliant. 
By the reflection of one or two lights, the columns of 
+ and the stalactites have a very romantic appearance. 

f this spar a large cellar, called “ Wilkins’ armed 
chair,” has been formed in the centre of the avenue, 
and encircled with many smaller ones. The columns 
of spar, fluted and studded with knobs of spar and sta- 
lactites; the drapery of various colors superbly fes- 
tooned, and hung in the most ful manner; these 
are shown with the greatest brilliancy by the reflection 
of the lamps. 

In the vicinity of the “ haunted chamber,” the sound 
of a cataract was heard; and at the extremity of the 
avenue was a reservoir of water, very clear and grate- 
ful to the taste, apparently having neither inlet nor 
outlet. Here the air, as in many other parts of the 
cave, was pure and delightful. Not far from the re- 
servoir, an avenue presented itself, within which were 
several columns of the most brilliant spar, sixty or 
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seventy feet in height, and almost perpendicular, stand- 
ing in basins of water; which, as well as the columns, 
the Doctor observes, surpass, in splendor and beauty, 
every similar work of art he had ever seen. 

Returning by a beautiful pool of water, the Doctor 
came to the second hoppers, where he had found the 
mummy before alluded to. It had been removed from 
another cave, for preservation, and was presented to 
him by his friend Mr. Wilkins, together with the ap- 
parel, jewels, music, &c. with which it was aceompa- 
nied. It has since been placed in the Washington 
museum, the-proprietor of which thinks it probable 
that this mummy is as ancient as the immense mounds 
of the western country, which have so much astonish- 
ed the world. 











METHOD OF PLOUGHING IN THE EAST. 


The Machines used by the Eastern Nations for 
ploughing, are constructed upon the same general prin- 
peile, though with considerable variation. The whole 
power of these instruments, however, seems only adapt- 
ed for what our farmers would call scratching rather 
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than ploughing the earth. It is evident from the above 
sketch of the eastern plough while at work, that it can 
only operate upon the surface of the ground ; and is not 
like our machine, intended to turn up fresh earth, and 
subject it to the influences of the atmosphere. The 
plough-share of the latter is a mass of iron of great 
strength and magnitude; our swords also are of a 
length and form so ill adapted to be converted into 
plough-shares, and applied to peaceful pu » that 
we do not feel the full force of the delightful idea con- 
veyed in the prophet’s prediction, “they shalt beat 
their swords into plough-shares,” until we observe that 
the plough-share employed by the oriental nations, is. a 
broad but not a large piece of iron, which tips the end 
of the shaft; and are also informed that the swords of 
the ancient warriors were short and thick, so thata 
very little trouble indeed would convert them into 
plough-shares. 

The oxen at plough will naturally remind the reader 
of several passages of scripture, wherein this labor is 
referred to as performed by oxen: so we read in the] 
Kings xix. ver. 19, that Elisha “ was ploughing with 
twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he with the 
twelfth.” This great number of oxen suggests the idea 
of great riches in their owner; and as they appear to 
have been the property of Elisha himself, or at least 
of his family, they lead us to suppose that he would 
not have quitted so much wealth, nor have offered his 
oxen as a farewell feast to his people, as related in the 
two last verses of the chapter above quoted, previously 
to his departure to follow after Elijah, had he not been 
conscious of a divine power influencing his mind and 
directing his actions. 

Ploughing in the East-was not always performed’at 
once going over the land; the fixst time it was done 
chiefly for the purpose of preparing it: after this the 
seed was sown, and a second ploughing answered the 
purpose of our harrowing, by covering the seeds pre- 
viously committed to the ground. It was in short har- 
rowing and ploughing combined in one operation. 
That the first ploughing was a work requiring atten- 
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tion, seems to be implied in the form of the phrase in 
Isaiah xxviii. 24. “ Doth the ploughman plough all day 
to sow?” literally does he all day plough plough ? 

In addition to the ploughman at his labor, our 
sketch presents a view of’ part of a cultivated field, the 
corn of which is nearly ripe: near this corn is a kind 
of stage, of more than one story in height, whereon 
sits a man to guard the corn from depredators of every 
kind, and especially from those birds which are the ene- 
mies of the farmer all over the globe. 














DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE LOCUST. 


The Locust is a winged insect, which at first sight 
appears like the largest kind of hopper, but on a 
more minute examination is found todiffer from it very 
materially. Its head bears some resemblance to that 
of a common sheep, and is crowned with two tapering 
substances. It has a large mouth, and in its jaws are 
four teeth which pass each other like the blades of 
scissors; attached to its muzzle is a pair of feelers, 
which assist it in gathering up the herbage ; in eating, 
it makes a champing noise, and the sound of a host of 
locusts feeding has been compared to the rattling of 
hailstones. It has four wings, (the hinder two of 
which are transparent,) and six legs; and each foot 
has two claws.# It is stout made about the neck and 
breast, and the hinder part of its body is forked, and 
armed with a hard bony substance. The largest Af- 
rican Locust is about four inches long, and one inch in 
diameter. 

Locusts go forth in bands or flights, and when the 

"fake the field, they have a leader at their head whi 
directs all their motions. They appear at a distance 
like a black cloud, and are sometimes so numerous, as 
to darken the air atnoonday. Wretched is the district 
upon which they fix ; they. ravage the meadow and the 
corn land, strip the trees of their leaves, and the gardens 
of their beauty ; the visitation of a few minutes destro 
the expectations of a year, and a famine too frequently 
follows. 
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Dr. Shaw, who saw vast swarms in Barbary in the 
years 1724 and 1725, says, “ Their first appearance 
was towards the latter end of March: in the middle of 
April their numerous swarms like clouds darkened the 
sun; in May they retired to the neighboring plains to 
deposit their eggs, which were hatched-in June—The 
young brood, while in their caterpillar or worm-like 
state, formed themselves into a body of more than a 
furlong square, and marching forward, climbed over 
wails, trees, and houses, devouring every plant in their 
way. Within a day or two another brood was hatched, 
which, advancing in the same manner, gnawed off 
the young branches and bark of the trees, left by the 
former, making a complete desolation. All ae 
to stop their progress were of no avail. Ina month’s 
time they threweoff their worm-like state, and appear- 
ed in a new form with wings, and legs, and addational 
powers.” 

Locusts are seldom seen except in eastern countries. 
A few however made their appearance in England in 
1748, but, providentially, soon perished. And in 1747, 
vast swarms entered Transylvania, one of which was 
four hours in passing the Red Tower, although the 
Locusts flew so close as to make a noise by their wings 
touching and beating against each other. The width 
of this swarm was several hundreds of fathoms; and 
it was so thick, as to hide theysun and darken the sky, 
so that persons could not know each other at twenty 
paces distance. 

In the country where the Bible was written, Locusts 








made a distinguished figure among its natural produc-~~ % 


tions, which is the reason why the Scriptures contain 

any striking images borrowed from this creature’s 
a... and rapacity. Swarms of Locusts were one 
of the plagues with which Egypt was visited; (Exod. 
12, &c ;) but no where do we meet with so sublime an 
account of the appearance and ravages of these terrific 
insects as in the prophecy by the prophet Joel. ‘See 
chap. ‘ii.) 

ho ean help admiring the power of that Almighty 
Being who, by means apparently so insignificant, pro- 
duces such great effects, and who empleys a feeble in- 
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sect as his scourge to punish guilty nations ! When he 
wills to work he never wants means ; nor will the weak- 
ness of the instrument he employs ever defeat his purpose. 











RETROSPECTION. 

Oh, ’tis pleasant, when we have returned from a 
long, long absence, to re-visit the scenes of our child- 
hood, and view in sweet retrospection, the hallowed 
spot rendered dear to us by the recollection of our hap 
pier days. It brings back to our minds the time when, 
surrounded by our friends and kindred, we gaily sport- 
ed amid the smiles of those dear objects who are now 
slumbering in the tomb! We were happy then—we 
knew not the troubles of life; we were strangers to 
sorrow, nor had the heavy hand of affliction bowed our 
proud spirits to the earth! Had we “then known the 
numerous trials that awaited us, we should have re- 
coiled with horror at the thought. Driven from our 
home by cruel destiny, we have met the world’s cold 
frown with fortitude—we have buffeted the raging bil- 
lows of misfortune—the storm of affliction has laid us 
Jow—we have languished in despair, and even cursed 
the hour that gave us birth !—We have met the world’s 
cold frown with fortitude—like a stately oak we have 
withstood the peltings-of the pitiless storm—yet now— 
when we are recalled. to recollection by the scenes of 
the past, our hearts sitken within our bosoms—we 
weep even at our own misery—but there is pleasure in 
our tears, it awakens feelings of the holiest nature, and 
raises our souls in holy devotion to Heaven! 

There is something in the place of our nativity that 
renders it dear to us—no matter haw humble—no mat- 
ter how miserable, The lonely thatched cot j 
dearer far to its inhabitants, than the pomp and 
dor of a palace—show and grandeur can never purchase 
happiness to a heart laden with sorrow and misfortune. 
Gold may indeed satisfy our bodily wants but can never 
afford consolation to a troubled mind—It deludes us for 
a moment, leads our delighted imagination like an ig- 
nis-fatuus to the brink of destruction, when it’suddenly 
vanishes, and 

* Like the traceless fabric of a vision, 
Leaves not a wrock behind.” . 
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Poetry: 
POBDRRLY & TET SEC. 


—~> 

“ THE BAPTISM. 
The following beautiful lines by Mrs. Sigourney, are taken from the Christian 

Offering, a religious aonual. 

? Twas near the close of that blest day, when with melodious swell, 
To crowded mart and lonely shade spoken the Sabbath-bell; 
And on a broad, unruffied stream, with bordering verdure bright, 
The westering sunbeam richly shed a tinge of crimson light,— 
When, lo! a solemn train appeared, by their loved pastor led, 
And sweetly rose that holy hymn as toward that stream they sped, 
And he its cleaving, crystal breast, with graceful movements trod, 
His steadfast eye upraised, to seek communion with his God. 
Then, bending o’er his staff, approached the willow fringed shore, 
A man of many wepary years, with furrowed temples hoar ; 
And faintly breathed his trembling lip, “Behold! I fain would be 
Buried in baptiem with my Lord, ere de@th shall summon me.” 
With brow benign, like Him whose hand did wavering Peter guide, 
The pastor bore his tottering frame through that translucent tide, 
And plunged him ‘neath the shrouding wave, and spake the triune 








name, 
And joy upon that withered face in wondering radiance came. 
And then advanced a lordly form in manhood’s towering pride, 


Who from the gilded snares of earth had wisely turned aside, 

And following in His steps who bowed to Jordan’s startled wave, 

In deep pester: A of soul, this faithful witness gave. 

Who next? A fair and fragile form in snowy robe doth move, 

That tender beauty in her eye that wakes the vow of love ; e 
Yea come,thou gentle one, and clothe thyself with stre divines 
This stern world hath a thousand darts to vex a breast like thine, © 


Beneath its smile a traitor’s kiss is oft in darkness bound: 
Cling to that Comforter who holds. balm for every wound ; , 
Pe pp that Protector’s care who never will forsake, ce. 
And thou shalt strike the harp of praise even “when thy heart 7 
strings break.” 
Then, with a firm, uashrinking step, the watery path she trod, 
And gave, with woman’s deathless trust, her being to her God ; 
ee when, all drooping from the flood, she rose like lily’s stem, 
thought that spotless brow might wear an angel’s diadem, 
Yet! more Yet more! How meek they bow to their Redeemer’s rite, 
Then pass with music on their way, like joyous sons of light! 
But, lingering on those shores, I staid till every sound was hushed; 
For hallowed musings o’er my soul like spring swoln rivers rushed. 
“Tia better,” said the voiee within, “to bear a Christian’s cross, 
Than sell this fleeting life for gold, which death shall prove but dross. 
Far better, when yon shrivelled skies are like a banner furled, 
To share in Christ’s reproach, than gain the glory of the world.” 
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Vain world, a-diew Vain world 
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Poetry. 








VAIN WORLD, ADIEU. 


And loud Re levely sonnet sings, 
Vain world, adieu. 


2 With cheerful hope her eyes explore 
Each landmark on the distant shore ; 
The trees of life, the pastures green, 
The golden the crystal stream ; 
Again for joy she claps her wings, 

And loud her lovely sonnet sings, 
Vain world, adieu. 


3 The nearer still she draws to land, 
More eager all her powers expand : 
With steady helm, aad free bent sail, 
Her — ae ee the vail : 
Again for joy she claps her win 
And her colaatial sonnet —_" 

Glory to God! 


Sie ce 
TIME. 
How slowly and how silently doth Time 
Float on his starryjourney. Still he goes, 
And goes, and goes,.and does not pass away. 
He rises with the golden a calmly, 
And with the moon atnight. Methinks I see 
Him stretching wide abroad his mighty wing, 
Floating for ever o’er the crowds of men, 
Like a vulture with its prey beneath. 
Lo! fenten, and Time seems passing on; . 
To-morrow I shall be a breathless thing— 
as will ais here ok and the - hours 
laugh as gaily on the busy world, 

As though I were alive to welcome them. 





Poetry. 








To view thy works and not to know, 
Father! whose goodness made theme ; 
To hear thy sylvan minstrelsy, 

And not to breathe.a thought te Thee ; 
Tosee Thy fingers deck the sky, 

With every tint that charms the eye, 
And net Thy greatnessithere to read, 
Argaes a soul that’s blind indeed. 


—j— 


NIGHT. ; 


When night spreads her pinions o’er earth and o’er ocean, 
And silence sits brooding on mountain and sea, 

” Tis the hour, mighty God, that most favors devotion, 
‘When our thoughts undisturb’d hold communion with Thee 


It is sweet when at midnight from slumber I waken. 
To know in its darkness Thow’rt present with me ; 
In its deep solemn stillness when lone and forsaken, 
To feel myself safe in depending on Thee! 


Tis at night when undazzled by earth’s empty splendor, 
Our spirits unfettered soar ardent and free ; 

ht is en that our noblest devotion we render, 

And our thoughts, Holy God! ascend purest to Thee ! 


Still when night spreads her pinions o’er earth and o’er ocean’ 
In its silence, my God! be thou present with me ; 

In my breast to rekindle the flame of devotion, 

And refine every thought ere it rises to Thee ! 


—_ 


SONNET. 


ON FINDING A BROOK DRIED UP. 


Gone ?—-Ah how transient! but the other day 

I stood upon thy brink, and like a child 

Rejoiced to see thee bubbling on thy way, 

Thy ripples glittering in the morning ray, 

Which drank thy waters, while it brightly smil’d, 
And ruined thee, as man hath often done 

To the poor victim, whom his smile hath won. 


Thy waters are dispersed, thy bed is dry 

And cheerless, for no verdure there is sven ; 

O may my life not flow as idly by 

Wasting its force in noisy eer 

Nor leave one flower to show that it hath been ; 
For soon its stream myst disappear like thee, 
And join eternity’s unbounded sea. 
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